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St. Christopher (or St. Kitts ). 


1894 

February 26 The weather precisely like that of yesterday, but 

warmer. 

We all went ashore after breakfast. I spent most 
of the forenoon in the Park, where I saw nothing new. The 
Vireo calidris sang a little at long intervals. The song 
is much more disjointed than that of Yireo olivaceus . 

At 2 P. M. we started for Montserrat which we reached 
just before sunset. It is by far the most beautiful island 
that we have seen thus far - a short range of wild, rugged 
mountains rising abruptly out of the sea in places, in others 
sloping less steeply with a few patches of the light green 
sugar cane contrasting sharply with the darker green of the 
forests which cover by far the greater part of the island. 

After dinner I went ashore with Dr. Riley, Prof. 

Riley and the Hubbards whom we leave here. It was very 
dark and there were few street lamps but we stumbled along 
through narrow, crooked streets and alleys, many of which 
were paved, with deep, paved gutters in which water was 
flowing and frogs uttering a most musical piping like the 
tinkle of a tiny silver bell. There were also crickets, 
rather numerous, with more musical "voices" than any crickets 
that I have ever heard before. Streets, gardens and back 
yards were filled with a profusion of noble palms. We called 
on an English family and were most hospitably entertained. 
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Ant igua . 

1894 

February 27 The weather is so nearly uniform from day to day 

that I shall not record it after this, unless there is some 
marked change. On the land the thermometer is 83° to 85° 
at noon and 74° - 76° at night. 

We left Montserrat at midnight and when I came on 
deck at six o'clock this morning the steamer was running 
up the long narrow bay which forms the harbor of Antigua. 

On both sides of this bay, but especially on our right hand, 
cone-shaped volcanic mountains, densely wooded from base 
to summit, rose against the sky. The water was even 
richer colored than that at Santa Crux. Every few minutes 
a huge shark of a pale flesh color showed first his dorsal 
fin and then a portion of his back. A few Brown Pelicans 
were the only water birds in sight. 

At 9 A. M. I went ashore with Dr. Riley in a small 
steam tug. On the way we passed within fifty yards of a 
large rock on which a dozen or more Brown Pelicans (mostly 
young birds) were standing or lying in picturesque attitudes. 

On reaching the town we walked about through the 
streets, visited the hospital and cathedral, and dined 
at a very good hotel where we had green turtle soup and 
steak, both extremely good, and venison from Barbuda. We 
afterwards called at the library and finally returned to the 
steamer at 4.30 P. M., sailing at 5 P. M. 
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The town is decidedly the least interesting place 
that we have thus far seen. The houses and other buildings 
are small and of a commonplace style of architecture, but 
the English Cathedral is rather attractive, especially within. 
The interior is finished with hard pine (from Georgia) oiled. 
There is a wonderfully beautiful view of the town and harbor 
from the front of this cathedral. There are no gardens 
or parks of any especial interest and but few shade trees. 

I saw a very few Euethia bicolor , a pair of Tyrannus dornin- 
icensis , a Sparrow Hawk (sp?) and great numbers of 
Coereba bartholemica . The latter indeed were the charac¬ 
teristic town birds and for the first time very greatly 
outnumbered the Grass Quits. I was not a little surprised 
to find that the zee- e-e note which I have heard on all the 
other islands but which previous to this morning I have 
attributed to Euethia is really uttered by Coereba . It 
has been simply another case of the "pig note" of our 
New England Rails, for the Euethia and Coereba have been 
everywhere together and without any real proof I have been 
mislead by usually finding a Euethia where I heard the note. 
To-day, however, I saw a Coereba make this sound while I 
was standing directly beneath him, thus settling the matter. 

Save the zee- ing and an occasional low chirp from 
Euethia I heard no bird voices and there were no insect 
sounds. Nor did I see any insects save a few house flies 
and two very small mosquitos. 





















Mongoose 


Spotted ? 
Sandpiper s 

Frigate Birds 


The Mongoose has been introduced on Antigua and is 
now very numerous and a terrible scourge to the planters. 

It has utterly exterminated the Quail, reduced the numbers 
of the Guinea Fowl very seriously, made poultry raising 
well-nigh impossible (the price of chickens and turkeys 
has doubled within the past few years) and now it is 
actually eating sugar cane and has developed an especial 
and very ruinous fondness for pineapples. In their despera¬ 
tion the planters have resorted to a singular method of 
reducing the numbers of this pernicious little beast. They 
have trapped a number of the males and after inoculating 
them with syphilis have set them free again. The English¬ 
man who told us all this believes that this remedy will in 
time prove effectual. He says that the Mongoose has been 
turned out on nearly all the larger islands of the Lesser 
Antilles except Montserrat. 

On our way back to the ship, I saw a pair of Tringae 
which looked and flew like Actitis . They were on a small 
rocky island. 

Soon after reaching the steamer I saw my first 
Frigate Birds -- two of them — soaring in circles over a 
volcanic peak about half a mile away. Through the glass I 
made out their white heads (both were young birds). Their 
flight disappointed me but probably I did not see it under 


favorable conditions 
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G-uadaloupe . 

1894 

February 28 We reached G-uadaloupe some time during the night 

but lay off the mouth of the harbor until daybreak. When 
I came on deck the steamer was running up a narrow bay with 
a low, wooded shore on the right and cloud-capped mountains 
(one of them is a smoking volcano) on the left. The town 
is rather large, flat, with paved sidewalks and stone gutters, 
in all of which clear water is running. There are some 
beautiful gardens, and a good many fine shade trees, chiefly 
sand-box and mahogany trees. The people are nearly all 
negroes and there are few among them who speak or understand 
a single word of English, French being the universal lan¬ 
guage here. 

As we walked up a broad street shaded by a double 

row of gigantic sand-box trees, I heard a sweet, plaintive 

bird song wholly new to me and really the first bird music 

that I have thus far listened to. It resembled most the 

song of Dendroica dominica . having the same dreamy, "far 

away" quality but - it was even sweeter and more expressive. 

hesitation or 

Without the slightest/reservation I should rate it as the 
most musical song that I have ever heard from a Dendroica — 
for a Dendroica the bird proved to be. I had a good view 
of one from beneath and saw it sing. The under parts were 
of a pale yellow much as in the female of our Dendroica 


aestiva . I saw no markings of any kind, although the bird 












was scarce 20 feet above me and I put my glass on it. I 
heard at least a dozen males singing during the hour that 
we spent ashore hut not another bird of any kind did I see 
or hear except a female Redstart, which hopped and flitted 
along a narrow street, alighting on the ground within a 
few yards of us, and a small greenish Hummer which flashed 
past my head, giving me no chance to note its form or 
coloring with any degree of accuracy. 

As the morning was still and clear and as we were 
ashore soon after sunrise, it seems safe to assume that, 
at this season at least, the only singing bir d which is 
commonly and generally distributed in this town is the 
W 8 rbler above mentioned. I suppose this species to be 
Dendroica petechia melanoptera ;peculiar to 

Guadaloupe and Dominica. 

We were told that the Guinea Fowl are still very 
numerous on Guadaloupe but the Mongoose is here, also, and 
is preying on them with its characteristic energy and 
relentlessness. 
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Dominica 


We reached Dominica about 11 A. M. and coasted 
the leeward side of the island for about twenty miles, 
before reaching the town where we cast anchor and remained 
until midnight. Chapman came out in a boat to meet us. 

He had engaged some horses for a trip inland and with 
Mr. and Mrs. Clark, Miss Clark, and Miss Savin we went 
ashore and started, Chapman and Miss Sa,vin on horseback, 
the rest of the party in two small, two-wheeled carts. 

The road led up a narrow valley down which rushed 
a shallow but rather wide stream which reminded me forcibly 
of some of our New Hampshire rivers — such as the Pemi- 
gewassett or Peabody River. On both sides rose steep or 
vertical walls of volcanic mountains and once we passed 
through a large circular basin, evidently the crater of 
an old volcano. At every few rods a turn in the narrow, 
winding roads opened to the view a fresh peak or ravine. 

The luxuriance and variety of the vegetation utterly defy 
my powers of description for there were not only innumer¬ 
able kinds of indigenous plants and trees but also crowded 
plantations of such exotics as cacao, bread fruit, bananas, 
sugar cane, etc. The cliffs were hanging gardens, so 
densely draped with swinging vines, drooping shrubs and 
stiff yet graceful orchids that it was difficult to find a 
single place where the rock to which they clung could be 
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seen. Near the head of one of the valleys rose a waving 
streamer of smoke or steam — from a geyser. As soon as we 
got fairly outside the town we began to see birds in con¬ 
siderable numbers and higher up the valley they were really 
abundant in many places. With Chapman’s aid I recognized 
M argarops densirostris , Coereba bartholemica , Eulampis 
jugularis , Eularnpis holosericens , Bellona exilis , Chaetura 
acuta, Pyrrnulagra ridgwayi , and Dendroica melanoptera. 

The Hummingbirds were especially numerous and 
conspicuous. Scarce a minute passed when one or two were 
not in sight and I often saw four or five together. The 
males were continually chasing the females and each other. 
All three species make a shrill squeaking noise almost 
exactly like that of Tro chilus colubris . The flight of 
Bellona is similar to that of colubris but both species of 
Eulampis fly either in short, jerky undulations like a 
Warbler or on a level plane with long, steady, rapid wing 
beats like a Swift. 

The only birds heard singing were the Coerebae , 
whose singular wheezy notes (a type of song new to me) were 
rarely out of our hearing. 
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In the intervals between the showers we heard a 
low plaintive call of two syllables very like the k u r -wee 
of Porzana Carolina . Chapman says that this sound is 
made by a tree frog. 

Butterflies were numerous but I saw no very large., 
or showy species. 

On the banks of the foaming river I saw my first 
tree fern. It was a small specimen only ten or twelve 
feet in height but even more beautiful than I had expected. 
Its color was very light tender green. 

Returning to the ship, we changed our clothing — 
for , in spite of the protection of umbrellas and waterproofs 
we were all more or less drenched — and then went back 
to the town where we dined. The dishes were nearly all 
peculiar to the tropics. Among them, we had "mountain 
chicken", a large species of frog, the flesh of which is 
exceedingly tender and delicate. 

As we walked down the narrow, paved street to 
the wharf,"bell frogs"similar to those heard at Montserrat 
were piping everywhere, in the gutters of flowing water, 
apparently. I repeatedly stopped and bent down over a 
spot where the sound seemed to come from within two feet 
of my face but I could Bee nothing in the dim light. 
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Ear ly in the afternoon a small Parrot flew past 
the hotel and alighted on a palm frond. I was disappointed 
to learn that it was a tame bird. Wild Partots, we are 
told, are now everywhere scarce among these islands and 
not to he found save in the wildest and most remote parts 
of the mountains. 
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Mart inique . 


. 1894 
March 1 


Cloudy most of the day with an endless procession 
of heavy showers. 


We left Dominica at midnight and reached Martinique 
early this morning. The first thing I saw when I looked 
out of my port hole was a curiously shaped little boat 
about five feet in length and very narrow, in which 

were two negro boys, naked save for a cloth about the loins. 
They were diving for coins which our passengers were 
throwing over and which they overtook with surprising ease. 
One of them swam directly under the steamer, coming up on 
the other side although we sre now drawing 18 feet. 

Chapman and I went ashore directly after breakfast 
and drove directly to the Jardin de Plantes where we spent 
most of the forenoon. The almost incessant and often 
very heavy showers interfered seriously with our photo¬ 
graphing but I made a series of mental pictures which should 
never fade. To describe them ever so feebly and imper¬ 
fectly is utterly beyond my powers. As the garden is 
said to be one of the most beautiful in the world, I was 
in a measure prepared for the wonderful variety of rare 
and curious trees, shrubs and plants, but I was totally 
unprepared for the natural beauties of the place. It is 
a ravine two or three hundred yards wide at the mouth, 
narrowing to a width of only three or four rods at the 
upper end where the little river which flows through the 






whole comes pitching down in a sheer fall of about 60 feet. 
Under or behind this fall but here slone are the rocks bare. 
Everywhere else, although the sides of the diverging 
mountain sides which wall in the valley are nearly or quite 
vertical, they are so densely and uniformly covered with 
luxuriant tropical vegetation that they are simply hanging 
curtains of swaying, drooping interwoven vines, plants and 
palms among which glow single or clustering flowers of 
incredible size and brilliancy. All this- cliff growth is, 
of course, perfectly wild and spontaneous for the gardeners 
have quite enough to do in caring for the innumerable 
exotics which line the paths and cover the more level areas 
of the garden. There is a pretty little pond with bamboos, 
huge liliacious plants and a profusion of semi-aquatic 
vegetation which was nearly all new to me. I saw to-day, 
for the first time, the bo is immortelle, the wild plantain 
sand a leafless tree of large size simply aflame with large 
flowers of glowing scarlet, A vine which climbed over 
the trees to their very tops bore masses yards in length 
and width of magenta flowers. 

Every moment, almost, my eye would be arrested 
by some flower or leaf of new and brilliant coloring or 
extraordinary shape. Yet I no doubt passed without notice 
hundreds of leaves and flowers quite as interesting and 
strange. It was such a feast of beauty of color, of grace 
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of form, of wild untrammeled tropical luxuriance mingled 
with carefully selected and grouped exotic forms that my 
eyes swam and my brain reeled. I gazed at times in a state 
bordering on positive stupefaction, at others my emotions 
were so overpowering that I could not trust myself to speak. 
Miss Francis confessed to me this evening that she was 
similarly overcome and her brother said that she spoke 
scarcely a word all the time she was in the garden and be¬ 
haved so strangely that he feared she was ill. How can 
scenes which awake such emotions be described. It is simply 
presumptuous to attempt to write about them at all. 

In the garden we saw Margarops densirostris , Elaenia 
martinica . Quiscalus inflexirostris , Euohonia flavifrons , 
Coereba. mart inica , Bel Iona exilts , Eu lampis jugular is , 
Eulampis holosericens , Pyrrhulegra noils and Thryothorus 
martinicensis . 

Elaenia is a curious bird with little of the 
manners of our Flycatchers, very active and alert, taking 
short flights and hopping from twig to twig, and when perched 
rolling the head from side to side and bobbing it up and down. 
It has two very musical calls — one very like the phoebe 
note of our Sayiornis , the other two resembling the higher 
notes of the song of Vireo solitarius . Chapman says this 
bird feeds on berries. 


The only real song that we heard in this garden, 
however, was that of the Thryothorus. It was a bright, 


































glancing song, reminding me of that of the English Robin 
but with a gushing trill almost exactly like our House 
Wren's. We heard it frequently. 


Quiscalus inflexirostris resembles our Quiscalus 
in flight and general appearance but its voice is even 
harsher and more cracked. 

Euphonia interested me exceedingly. I saw three 
or four of the beautiful little creatures. In attitudes, 
flight, and general appearance they seemed to me to be 
typical Finches, reminding me most of our Indigo Bird. 

They are easily called by "screeping 11 . 

Curiously enough I have a correction of a correc¬ 
tion to make regarding the zee ing notes which I attributed 
first to Ernethia and afterwards to Coereba . It is made by 
both, as I ascertained beyond question to-day. After 
watching each species carefully and comparing their notes 
I fa.iled to detect any difference whatever and Chapman 
tells me that he has just had the same experience at 
Dominica. 

The Thryothorus was the only real song bird that 
we heard in this garden. It has a very musical song con¬ 
sisting of several bright, glancing notes ending in a rich 
trill almost exactly like that of our House Wren. Chapman 
has a theory that it is a Troglodytes and not a Thryothorus 
at all. It looks, however, much like our Thryothorus 
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ludovicianu s. being of about the same size and of a rich 
brownish fulvous beneath. 

Hummingbirds were even more numerous in this 
garden than at Dominica yesterday. I had abundant oppor¬ 
tunities to watch them for they were perfectly fearless and 
it was only necessary to stand still for a moment near one 
of the innumerable flowering shrubs to see from two to 
three to half-a-dozen within arm’s length. Bellona exilis 
was by far the most abundant of the three species and I 
thought it the most beautiful, also, until I got my first 
really good view of an Eulampis jugular is which poised in 
front of a flower within a yard or two of my face. Its 
wings beat so slowly that there was no blur but each 
stroke could be easily followed. Whichever way the creature 
turned, it fairly blazed in the sunlight like a great gem, 
and as I watched it I quickly came to the conclusion that 
it was the most beautiful bird that I have ever seen. 

Bellona . however, is in certain ways the more 
interesting of the two, partly because of its more animated 
movements and partly because of its superb crest which it 
displays to wonderful advantage, raising and depressing it 
a dozen times a minute. 
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1894 

M arch 2 


St. Lu cia . 


Clear and cloudy by turns, with less wind than usual. Very 
hot in the forenoon, but pleasantly cool in the afternoon and 
evening. 


We left Martinique at midnight and reached St. Lucia 
in the early morning, running in to a wharf for the first 
time since we have been in the West Indies. The harbor is 
small but very pretty, with steeply sloping hills and vol¬ 
canic mountains hemming in the view on three sides. The town 
is small and comparatively uninteresting. We spent the fore¬ 
noon in the botanical garden which is a wonderful example 
of what can be done in this region in only eight years time. 
It is on level land made at the time the harbor was dredged 
and is very tastefully laid out. The central walk is bor¬ 
dered on both sides by scouring rush trees at least 40 feet 
in height. They are curiously like larches in their general 
appearance and especially in the character and color of 
their feathery foliage, 

Coereba martinica , Euethia bicolor and the three 
Hummers -- BelIona exilis, Eulampis jugularis and Eulampis 
holosericens — were the characteristic and perhaps the 
only birds in this garden. We saw a Green Heron, also. 

It passed just above the tops cf the trees calling ke ough 
exactly in the tone of our bird. On a wooded hill just 
outside the town a bird was singing which I did not know. 
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It was apparently a Dendroica and uttered four or five loud 
notes. In this, as in all West Indian towns which I have 
seen, tame pigeons of various colors, looking exactly like 
our own birds, are very numerous. 

In the afternoon we walked about the town and 
visited the fish market where we saw a large "dolphin 11 with 

orange spurs on the back and a number of small silvery 

all 

fish /of the same kind. There were none of the extraordinary 
painted creatures which I saw at Santa Cruz. 

We left our anchorage at 5 P. M. and reached the 
celebrated Pitons at the southern end of the island before 
it was fairly dark. The scenery along this coast surpasses 
anything that we have seen before. The country is every¬ 
where covered with dense primitive forest and is exceedingly 
wild and mountainous. Nearly all the mountains have the 
conical volcanic form. 

The heavens to-night were magnificent beyond any¬ 
thing that I ever imagined possible even for these latitudes. 
At least 100 stars equal in apparent size and brilliancy 
to Jupiter and Venus as we see them at the North were 
blazing in the sky and Jupiter and Sirius looked like small 
moons. We first ss,w the true and the false Southern crosses 
at St. Christopher. They were very fine to-night. All the 

stars seemed to hang very 

* * 

* * low in the heavens. 

False cross True Cross 
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1894 
March 3 


St. Vincent. 


We reached St. Vincent at midnight and spent to-day 
there, the steamer lying at anchor in the open roadstead 
a few hundred yards from shore. 

Chapman and I landed about 9 o’clock and walked to 

*t 

the Botanic Garden which is on a steep hillside well out¬ 
side the town and on the edge of an extensive forest which 
flows down from the wooded mountains above and beyond. It 
is a pretty place with large trees and many interesting 
shrubs and plants which are the result of but three years 
growth for although the garden was begun nearly a century 
ago it was given up for -a long period and has only just 
been brought under cultivation again. 

The gardener is a well-educated and very agreeable 
young Englishman, fresh from Kew and most enthusiastic about 
his plants and trees. He showed us many curious and inter¬ 
esting things, among them a velvet tamarind, said to be 
the only one in America, a century tree covered with nearly 
ripe , , the vine (very like our clematis in general 

appearance) from which black pepper is derived, and a cannon 
ball tree with its remarkable flowers and ponderous fruit. 

He had a small bed of our asparagus which seemed to be doing 
well and the sight-of which warmed our hearts. 

Arrowroot is extensively cultivated on this island. 
We saw acres of the closely growing plants which resembled 
our Pondeteria as much as anything else. 








Previous to to-day I have met with only two or three 


birds which had really musical songs and in no one place 
have I heard more than one or two individuals singing, 
while in most places, however favorable the conditions, 
there was nothing but the squeaky chirps and wiry or hissing 
notes of Coereba and Euethia . But St. Vincent is evidently 
an exception to the rule among West Indian islands, for 
its gardens and groves were ringing with bird music the 
whole forenoon or at least up to eleven o'clock. The most 
conspicuous and agreeable songster was a Mocking-bird which 
we took to be M imus gilvus . It was abundant everywhere and 
we were seldom out of sound of its voice. Its song is very 
similar to that of our Mimus polyglottus and some of the 
phrases are identical but they are given with rather less 
energy, there are more and longer pauses of silence, and 
the bird's notes as far as we could judge appear to be all 
its own. In other words, it does not "mock" at all. 

There was a large Wren (Thryothorus ? ),also, 
colored much like our Carolina Wren and nearly white under¬ 
neath, which sang very sweetly. The songs of different 
individuals varied considerably but all began with a few 
low, stuttering notes very like those of the House Wren. 

Our bird followed these notes with a rich trill similar, as 
I thought, to that of Troglodytes aidon, but Chapman thought 
it more resembled the song of Vireo gilvus . Another bird, as 
we both agreed, sang almost precisely like a White-eyed Vireo. 
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The El aenla ( Elaenia ? ) found here was also 

very musical. Its song seemed to me to be very nearly like 
that of our Pipilo but it was much sweeter. 

It was rather startling after looking only yesterday 
at Honey Creepers with bright yellow underparts to find on 
this island a species ( Coereba atrata ) wholly of a uniform 
black color. It was abundant and familiar. Its song is 
very unlike that which I have heard on the other islands 
and consists of from four to six full and rather musical 
notes. Until we saw the bird we supposed that it was a 
Warbler. There is said to be also a yellow-breasted Coereba 
on this island but we did not see it. 

Anis were numerous both in the arrowroot fields and 
in the garden. They are interesting birds, very tame and 
much more graceful in form and movement than I had antici¬ 
pated. The flight is much like that of a Canada Jay -- a 
few rapid wing beats and then a glide on set wings and wide¬ 
spread tail. They sit very erect when perched and at a 
distance look like Crackles. I heard their cries once, a 
number of birds uttering a series of loud calls which 
resembled the clamor of Guinea Fowl. 

In the garden I saw a Myiarchus obeci ,a trim bird 
not unlike our species but smaller (?) and grayer. Euethia 
was as common here as on the other islands. 
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1894 
March 4 


Barbado s. 


Clear and very warm. We left St. Vincent at 5 P/M. 
yesterday and came to anchor in the open roadstead at 
Barbados a little after daybreak. 

At 9 A. M. Chapman and I went ashore and after 
walking a short distance through the town took a carriage 
and drove out into the country. It proved singularly bar¬ 
ren and uninteresting for it was nearly flat and chiefly 
in sugar cane and grass fields with now and then a small 
piece of low scrub much like that of Florida. The soil 
is said to be fertile but it looked parched and worthless. 
The vegetation was withered and dusty and many of the trees 
and shrubs were nearly bare or very thinly covered with 
leaves. There were few fine trees except in the town, 
where we saw literally scores of "banyans" similar to the 
one at St. Kitts and many other beautiful trees. 

Birds literally swarm on this island but curiously 
enough they all seem to have squeaky or wheezy notes and 
we did not hear a single musical song. We saw Grackles 
(Quiscalus ), Euethia bicolor , Pvrrhulagra 

Coereba , Dendroica , Dendroica aestiva ? 

and Eulampis .jugularis ? . 

The Grackles looked much like ours but they are 
smaller and the females are colored like the males. They 
have yello?; eyes and the male is"boat-tailed!! They are 
probably the most numerous of the sixteen species of land 















birds, for we saw at least two or three hundred during 
our drive. They were in every grass field and pasture, 
stalking sedately about precisely in the manner of Quiscalus 
aeneus and every grove of trees was alive with them. I 
was much interested in their notes, for they seem to have 
copied some of them from Agelaeus . At least the call note 
( cac ) and the cry of alarm ( peer ) are curiously like those 
of our Red-wing. In addition, they utter a series of four 
notes which may be rendered as see-quick-come-here , given 
in high, wiry, squeaky tones with a slight rising inflexion 
at the end. 

There was a beautiful Yellow Warbler — large, with 
the whole crown rich seal brown but otherwise like 
Dendroica aestiva in color and markings. The females lacked 
the brown cap and were generally duller than the males. 

I also saw a pair of Yellow Warblers which I took to be 
true aestiva . I had both male and female under my glass 
at short range and in a good light. 

We saw only two Hummingbirds, one of which seemed 
to be Eulampis ingularis,. 

Everywhere that we went but especially in the town 
we saw great numbers of Pyrrhulagra . It is of 

about the size and shape of an English Sparrow and colored 
very nearly like the female of that species, save that the 
under tail courts are dull brick red. It takes the place 
of the House Sparrow here and is singularly like that bird 


















in general appearance and behavior, hopping about on the 
ground in the busiest streets and with the same bounding 
or bouncing motion. It is a more silent bird,however, and 
it appears to be less social for we seldom saw more than 
two together. Several of our passengers mistook these 
birds for House Sparrows. 

We left Barbados at 4 P. M. and had a wonderfully 
smooth and pleasant run to Trinidad. The sea was almost 
as calm as a small lake. Chapman saw an Audubon’s Shear¬ 
water before sunset and at about 11 P. M.I heard many 
times at short intervals what were probably the cries of 
this species. They seemed to come from the surface of the 
water close under the rail of the ship and were so loud and 
peculiar as to attract the attention of everyone who hap¬ 
pened to be on deck at the time. One of the passengers 
thought that it resembled the screams of a small child and 
suggested that one of the negro women on board had thrown 
her baby over the rail but to my ear they were more like 
the snarling growl of an angry cat. 

It was very warm this evening even on deck for the 
trade wind was unusually light and we were running nearly 
before it. 
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1894 

March 5 


Trinidad. 


"At last" we have reached Trinidad. Nearly every 
one rose at daybreak and when I came on deck a little before 
sunrise the bows of the ship were crowded. The sky was 
half filled with fleecy masses of rose and smoke-colored 
clouds and the sea was of a peculiar dark green color, un¬ 
like that of any water that I have ever seen before. To 
the south and west nearly as far as the eyes could reach 
stretched a range of densely wooded mountains very unlike 
the volcanic peaks that we have seen of late and reminding 
me at once of the mountains on the coast of Maine ne ar 
Mt. Desert. We could see the opening of the Dragon’s Mouth 
and beyond, with perfect distinctness, a great mountain 
mass on the coast of the mainland of Venezuela. When the 
sun rose and lighted up the mountain sides, the scene was 
wonderfully beautiful, but still at the distance from 
which we viewed it there was almost nothing to suggest that 
we were in the tropics, save the soft, warm air and the 
Booby Gannets and Brown Pelicans that occasionally passed 
the ship or the Frigate Birds soaring high over the land. 

An hour later we passed through one of the smaller 
Bocas into the Gulf of Paria. Chapman showed me the cave 
on Morros which Kingsley describes and a cave inhabited 
by the fish-eating bats, as well as another in which he 
found about fifty Gauchers Birds last year. We reached Port 
of Spain soon after breakfast. 
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St. Thomas to Trinidad. 

General Impressions of the West Indies* 


1894 

February 25- Now that I have finished my trip "down the islands" 

March 4 it may be as well to give briefly some of the general im¬ 
pressions which it has caused. 

I have been struck (l) by the entire absence of 
Vultures and Swallows ( Progne is of course resident on a 
few of the islands and C helidon occurs in winter, but I 
did not see either species); (2) by the scarcity of Hawks 
4 saw also Falco sparverius or its close allies of the 
same genus); (3) by the fact that except on St. Vincent 
there are practically- few or no musical bird voices to 
be heard during a morning walk through the towns or their 
outskirts or even(apparently) in the woods on the lower 
slopes of the mountains; (4) that,by day at least, even in 
the early morning or late afternoon there are literally 
no insect sounds inthe fields or woods near the towns; (5) 
that save on Dominica and Santa Cruz butterflies and dragon 
flies are comparatively scarce and inconspicuous (we saw 
only one butterfly yesterday on Barbados); (6) that house 
flies are everywhere exceedingly scarce even in the towns 
and about decaying vegetable or animal matter. 

Thus far I have seen only two moscp.itos and on none 
of the islands, as far as I can learn, are they ever a 
source of serious annoyance to the people. 

The general scarcity of water birds is also a surprise. 


I have not seen a Gull or Tern since we reached St. Thomas. 
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1894 
March 9 


Trinidad, B. W. I. 

Moruga Rest House. 


We left Port-of-Spain on the 7,12 train this 
morning and reached Princestown at about 11. For the greater 
part of the way the railroad traverses a perfectly level 
country bordering the coast and planted with sugar cane, 
with occasional small patches or broad belts of swampy woods, 
which, at a distance, resemble closely the forests of our 
South Atlantic States. Indeed where this sugar cane was 
not too well grown or the palms too numerous it was by no 
means difficult to imagine myself in Georgia or South 
Carolina near Charleston. 

The Black and Turkic Buzzards sailing about every¬ 
where helped the illusion but this was destroyed at once by 
the close view of the forest or of the smaller birds, nearly 
all of which were wholly new and strange to me. It would 
be idle to try to record half the interesting species which 
Chapman pointed out and named to me. I was most impressed 
with a large black Hawk, probably Ur ubitingca , which sat 
perched in a large tree near the railroad, by the beautiful 
Rose-breasted Troupials which were flitting about in pairs 
or singly on most of the larger plantations and which in 
flight and general beh&yior reminded me of Red-winged 
Blackbirds, and by the strikingly colored White-headed Widows 
A rundinicola leucoc e phala of which I saw several flying 


from tree to tree or from clod to clod in the recently 
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ploughed fields. 

On reaching the end of our rail journey, we called 
on Mr. Warner who received us most cordially and thought¬ 
fully invited us to stop at his house for breakfast, of 
which we were in pressing need. Aftei breakfast we con¬ 
tinued on our way to the Rest House. Although it was the 
hottest part of the day, we were perfectly comfortable 
under the canopy of the rather shabby old barouche drawn 
by an excellent Prince Edwards I si and horse and driven by 
a very intelligent coolie who spoke perfectly good English. 

The country was wholly unlike anything that I 
have thus far seen on this trip. Save for the radical 
difference in the vegetation, it resembled the region 
between Washington and Richmond, being equally hilly and 
broken and with similar deep valleys and abrupt ridges. It 
was under high cultivation but the abundance of banana 
plants and plantains and the low, thatched huts scattered 
plentifully everywhere reminded me of pictures of native 
villages in the hill country of Africa. There was a great 
abundance of bois immortelle in fullest bloom. Alto¬ 
gether the scenery was very beautiful and interesting. 

For the first five miles the road was macadamized 
and in excellent condition. Then came two miles of clay, 
exceedingly rough after the recent rain. We got out and 
walked most of this distance. As we approached the Rest 
House, the country became more level and wilder and we 




■began to see and hear many strange birds, among them a 
yellow-bellied Trogon which flew across the road and 
alighted in a tree where it sat very erect and still. As 
I was watching it through the glass, it called so nearly 
like our Yellow-bellied Cuckoo that positively I could not 
detect the slightest difference. 

We had been at the Rest House only a few minutes 
when a Toucan began calling not far off. Its note was a 
single loud, rather raucous whistle. After it had called 
a few times the bird, to my great delight, flew across 
a wide open space alternately flapping its wings and 
sailing in deep undulations. It was a most extraordinary 
and uncouth-looking creature — indeed quite the strangest 
bird that I have ever seen. I could think of nothing 
but a big Pileated Woodpecker with a great curved fagot 
in place of a bill. 

After resting for half-an-hour, we entered the 
forest behind the house, followed a "trace" for perhaps 
half-a-mile, crossed a creek on a fallen tree trunk, came 
out in a cacao plantation and finally struck the road 
near the wooden bridge from which Chapman took one of his 
photographs last year. It was familiar ground to him 
but wonder-land to me. The forest was sufficiently 
bewildering with its wild luxuriance of tropical vegetation 



"but it was even stranger to the ear than to the eye. Squeaking, 
croaking, whistling, rattling, clucking and cooing sounds 
came from every direction above and around me, but the 
creatures which made them were for the most part hidden 
from our view in the danse foliage and Chapman’s assurances 
that one was a Piura , another a Thamnophilus, a third an 
Ostinops, etc. only added to, instead of dispelled, my utter 
bewilderment and confusion of mind. I tried fixing my 
attention on one sound until I thought I had mastered it, 

t 

but a few minutes later Chapman would pronounce -what seemed 
to me the same sound to be the voice of another and very dif¬ 
ferent species. After awhile I gave it up and simply wandered 
on, steeping my senses in the extraordinary beauty of the 
scene and letting the bird sounds pass in one ear and out 
at the other. Of course, there were a few notes which were 
sufficiently impressive cr distinct from the rest to be 
easily remembered. One of these was the cooing of a Dove 
( Leptoptila ) which came at times from a dozen different 
points in the forest. It is a single rolling cooo, very deep 
and impressive and forming, as Chapman truly observed, a 
background for all the other sounds. Another was the rich 
warble of Cyclorhis flavipectus , which I first heard and 
mastered in the garden at Port-of-Spain and which reminds 
me by turns of the warble of our Bluebird and of a snatch 
of the Orchard Oriole's song. Then there was the incisive, emphatic 










qu*est ce dit of Pitangus and the bright, glancing song 
of Troglodytes rufu lus, like and yet unlike the song of 
our T. aidon. By degrees, also, but very slowly, 

I mastered some of the commoner notes of the rich vocabu¬ 
laries of Ostinop s and Cassicus , 

I was disappointed in the butterflies, for 
although we saw a few fine and striking species in the woods, 
there were no really large or gorgeous ones and the com¬ 
moner kinds were either plainly colored or yellow and so 
nearly like our common small yellow and cabbage butterflies 
that they would not have attracted my attention at home. 

Nor were they at all numerous individually. 

I was also unprepared for the almost total absence 
of insect sounds, both in the woods and fields. 

As the afternoon waned and the sun sank low in the 
west, the birds became more noisy and showed themselves 
more freely. They are far m ore numerous here than they 
ever are with us, except during migration, and in especially 
favored places. They are also, as a rule, tame and less 
suspicious than our birds. Humming birds were very numerous 
but they were so restless and active that it was next to 
impossible to get a good look at one and I identified 
only two or three in all, although their buzzing was almost 
constantly in my ears and scarce a minute passed when one 
or more did not dart across our path. One species at least 
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chirps as it flies very much in the tone of a Mniotilt a — 
a penetrating, wiry, zeep ing chirp. 

We saw several Parrots flying high and swiftly 
over the forest, calling. 

I shall remember this evening to the end of my life. 
It was perfectly calm with a cloudless sky in which the 
new moon hung like a curved silver thread. The light for 
half-an-hour after sunset was something incredible, a clear 
strong, amber light which brought out every detail of tree 
trunk and foliage more distinctly than it is ever seen 
at noonday. But, beautiful as was this light and the 
tropical foliage which-it glorified, I scarce noticed either, 
so absorbing was the interest aroused in me by the crepus¬ 
cular and nocturnal bird voices which I here heard for the 
first time. No sooner had the sun set and the heavy 
tropical dew begun to fall than all aground the edges of 
the forest — now here, now there, next from two or three 
points at once, rose a long, rolling whistle as clear and 
sweet in tone as that of a silver bell yet with a strange 
eery quality — a subtle coldness, almost heartlessness, 
of expression which, like certain types of human beauty, 
at once fascinated and repelled. This strange, unearthly 
voice might well typify the cry of a lost soul, hopeless 
yet unrepenting. It held me spellbound for many minutes 
and thrilled me as no bird music has ever done before, yet 
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The voice 
of the 
Tinamo u 


Wood Rails 


Nyctidiomus 


as I stood waiting with intense eagerness for the next call 
I more than once caught myself half dreading its repetition. 
Chapman told me that the bird is a Tinamou. He has seen 
it in the act of producing the sound. It ceased calling 
this evening before the twilight had wholly faded but I 
heard it once or twice during the night. 

Before the Tinamous had quite cea.sed, the Wood Rails 
began and at frequent intervals well into the night we 
heard their outrageous clamor from different parts of the 
forest. Two birds nearly always called at the same time, 
but in different keys and tones — one taking, as it were, 
a second. They would keep it up for several minutes without 
the slightest pause. Their notes varied somewhat but all 
were exceedingly loud and penetrating. Some of the calls 

reminded me of those of a Guinea Hen, others of a Gallinulels. 

, \ . \ . \ . 

( Crow-cn-crow—cri—crow-crx- was one form of cry. ) 

There were also several Goatsuckers ( Nyctid r omus) 
of the same species. As a rule they said chee-wee- o, slowly 
and distinctly, at intervals of eight or ten seconds but 
every now and then one would change it to" wuk , wuk , I- wnk- 
well, I- wuk-well 11 . as the Negroes interpret this variation 
of the call. The "I- wuk-well " was not unlike the " whippoor¬ 
will" of our bird, but less emphatic and hurried. 






















